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with the International Sugar Council and with the countries con-
cerned in the production of sugar, and to summon, when it should
think expedient, a further meeting for the conclusion of a general
agreement. With regard to wine, the sub-commission recommended
further investigation by the International Wine Office, at the same
time pointing out certain necessary lines of action. To the chief
producers of coffee, cocoa, and copper was left the task of making
suggestions to the Secretary-General of the Conference for the inter-
national organization of the markets in those commodities. Useful
negotiations, it was noted, were already in progress in the timber
trade. The principal producers of coal were recommended to endea-
vour to organize production on an international basis, under the
auspices of the League of Nations. As for tin, the sub-commission
noted with approval the work of the International Tin Committee,
and recommended that the countries producing the metal in
appreciable quantities, but not already participating in the con-
trol scheme,1 should consult immediately with the International
Tin Committee, with a view to their being allotted appropriate
quotas.
The most interesting negotiations, however, were those relating to
wheat. They were not originally part of the official transactions of
the Conference, having been initiated by direct contacts among repre-
sentatives of the chief producing countries (Argentina, Australia,
Canada, and the United States); but they were popularly regarded
as part of the Conference's work, their progress was officially noted,
and the resultant agreement was published as a Conference document.
Their success owed much to the energy of Mr. R. B. Bennett, the
Prime Minister of Canada. The plan also fitted well into American
policy, which included concentration on the domestic market with a
view to eventual independence of world wheat prices. Argentina,
impoverished by low prices obtained for her crops, was acquiescent,
though her capability of enforcing restriction was always in doubt.
Australia, however, raised the most stubborn opposition. Her sol-
vency, her duty to the world to develop her vast open spaces, said
Mr. Bruce, depended on widening and not contracting markets.
Prom the Dominion came reports of outcry among wheat farmers
against the prospect of curtailment of their acreage. The agreement
that was initialled on the 25th August took account of Australia's atti-
tude in confining restriction to exports, leaving the question of acre-
age limitation to individual Governments, and in insisting that, as
1 Those mentioned were: Australia, Belgium, China, France, India, Japan,
Mexico, Portugal, South Africa and the United Kingdom.